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would increase the most profitable number of men on
each farm, though it would undoubtedly raise the most
profitable number of acres. It does not pay to buy
an expensive machine such as a combine harvester
unless this can be fully employed in the harvesting
season, and such an implement can cut about twice as
large an acreage as a horse-driven mower.
Iji almost all cases, moreover, the introduction of
machinery will increase the most profitable scale of
farms, if this scale be measured by the output of the
farm. It is true that mechanical cultivation may
result in a somewhat smaller yield per acre than hand
cultivation, though 'this is by no means certain.
Machines cannot weed or pick as accurately as hand
labour; but, since machine processes are cheaper, it
will sometimes pay to perform more operations on the
crop than if hand labour only were available. Even,
however, if the yield per acre is decreased, this decline
will certainly be more than compensated for by the
larger acreage which must be included in each farm in
order to make full use of the machine.
Although it is not certain that mechanization will
increase the most profitable scale of fanning, when this
scale is measured by the number of men employed per
farm, it is very likely to do so on diversified farms.
Not all operations can be equally mechanized; thus
it has proved more difficult to devise ways of culti-
vating and harvesting roots by machine than it has
with corn, while most of the tasks of animal husbandry
must still be performed by hand. As a result, if a
farm is to take advantage both of the most modern
machinery available for corn, which necessitates a
large acreage, and of the economies of diversified